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CoronizaTion Rooms, 
Wasninctox, May 15, 1840.5 


EXPEDITION TO LEBERIA. 


Tue ship Saluda is expected to return in June, and will be immed{ately 
prepared for another expedition. 

The Executive Committee request that those who intend to emigrate, or 
their friends, will forward to this office without delay, their names, ages, 
residence and means, that suitable provision may be made for their accom- 
modation. 

Emigrants who are able to provide for their own wants, should furnish 
themselves with mattresses, bed-clothes, two suits of wearing apparel, cook- 
ing utensils, &c.; and if mechanics, the tools of their trade ; if farmers, 
hoes, spades, axes, augers, saws, &c. 

The present health of the Colony may be inferred from the fact, that up 
to June 29th, but two deaths had occurred in the two expeditions of 1839. 

Emigrants will find their farm lots surveyed, and cabins ready for their 
reception on their arrival. 

For the greater encouragement of emigrants, and the promotion of agri- 
cultural industry, the Executive Committee have directed the Governor to 
offer the following premiums :— 


For the greatest number of Coffee trees over five thousand (5000) 
raised in any one year, and in the best condition, - : - $100 00 


For the second best, of said number and eondition, - - - 6000 
For the greatest number as aforesaid, over five hundred, - - 37 50 
For the greatest number as aforesaid, over two hundred and fifty, 25 00 
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For the greatest number as aforesaid, over one hundred, 
Fo: the greatest quantity of good Indian Corn, - = - 

For the best acre of same, - - - - 
For the second best acre of same, - 
For the third best acre of same, : 
For the fourth best acre of same, - 
For the best acre of Potatoes, ° 
For the second best acre of Potatoes, 
For the third best acre of Potatoes, 

For the fourth best acre of Potatoes, 
For the best acre of Cassada, - - 
For the best half acre of the same, - 
For the second best half acre of the same, 
For the third best half acre of the same, - - - - 
For the best plantation of Orange, Lime, and Plantain trees, in 
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guod condition, and on the same farm, - - - - 25 00 
For the largest quantity of manufactured Sugar—(the Governor 

to prescribe the quantity,) - ee Se 
To the first ten Families who shall subsist exclusively on the 

products of Africa—(each $10,) - - : - - - 100 00 
For the first ten acres of good Grass Pasture, enclosed with a 

good fence or hedge, $5 per acre, - - : 50 00 
For the largest lot and best conditioned Hogs, not lei than five, 10 00 
For the second best do. do. do. do. 5 00 
For the greatest number and best conditioned Sheep or Goats, not 

less than six, - - - - - . - - - 10 00 
For the second best, do. do. do. do. - 5 00 
For the greatest number of good Fowls, not less than five dozen, 5 00 
For the second best, not less than two dozen, - - - - 3 00 
For the largest number of neat Cattle, not less than five, - - 25 00 
For the second best do. do. do. - - 15 00 


Two or three colored men acquainted with the manufacture of sugar, will 
find profitable and permanent employment; and on presenting certificates of 
good character, they will have a free passage. 

By experiments made, the soil and climate of Liberia prove peculiarly 
favorable to the cultivation of sugar-cane ; therefore, the Committee have re- 
solved, for the encouragement of emigrants who have capital, and are ac- 
quainted with the culture of the cane, to give to any emigrant who will open 
a sugar plantation and plant twenty-five acres of cane, one hundred acres of 
land, to be selected from any unappropriated lands in the Colony; and one 
hundred acres for each additional twenty-five acres he may put under good 
cultivation, until one hundred acres of cane are planted. The cane for 
commencing the plantation will be furnished gratis. 

Lands suitable for coffee plantations will be allotted to emigrants who 
wish to engage in growing coffee, on the most liberal terms. This business 
can be successfully commenced with but little capital. 

‘The Executive Committee appeal to the friends of Colonization through- 
out the country, to sustain this cause; believing that the Colony of Liberia, 
if encouraged and supported by adequate means, will become a prosperous, 
independent, and free Republic ; possessing the institutions of a civilized 
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and Christian people, whose influence will spread over a large portion of the 
vast continent of Africa. 

Treasurers of Auxiliary Societies, Clergymen and others, having money 
in their hands for the American Colonization Society, will please remit 
by mail at their earliest convenience. 

In addition to the expense of the expedition, important improvements 
have been commenced in the Colony, for the completion of which, means 
must be sent out. ‘Those who appreciate the advantages of encouraging by 
premiums, agricultural and domestic industry, will, we hope, contribute 
liberally for that object. 


Editors friendly to Colonization are specially requested to copy this notice. 
S. WILKESON, 


Chairman of the Ex. Com. 4m. Col. Soc. 





From the Missionary Herald. 
SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
LETTER FROM MR. LINDLEY, DATED AT PORT NATAL, JULY 17TH, 1839. 


Asoor the first of June we sent you a joint letter written by Doct. Apams, 
who had shortly before returned from Natal, to which place my health did 
not allow me to accompany him. That informed you that a treaty of peace 
had been concluded between the emigrant Dutch and Dincaan. These bel- 
ligerant parties were brought to a parley through the agency of Captain 
Jarvis, the worthy commander of the 72d regiment, Scotch Highlanders, 
one of her majesty’s best regiments. ‘Terms of peace were agreed on, all 
of which are to be complied with by the first of November next. Some of 
them are already fulfilled. But this peace is of doubtful continuance. The 
English government is in no way concerned with it. Captain Jarvis, moved 
by good feelings, but without authority to compel either of the parties, has 
worthily done what he could to reconcile them, and perhaps flatters himself 
that he has obtained the end of his benevolent wishes. 

The emigrants appeared more willing to forgive Dincaan than I had ex- 
pected to find them; for they have, through him, suffered beyond any com- 
mon measure. But they have no confidence in Drncaan’s promises, and 
think that he wishes peace only because he is unable to stand against them. 
In their last attack on him they killed from two to four thousand of his 
warriors, resided for several days in his capital town, where they obtained a 
great variety of articles, which sold for something more than two thousand 
Spanish dollars, and brought away with them three thousand five hundred 
head of cattle. ‘The emigrants feel able to destroy his power, and this they 
can do, except the Lord forbid it. ‘They are more affaid of his treachery 
than of all his warriors, and on this account are, perhaps, more uneasy now 
than when they were at open war with him. They are afraid to separate, 
and are now living in their fortified places, just as they did before peace was 
agreed on. Fear made Dincaan cruel when he murdered the well-meaning 
Retier and his party; and now, on the part of the emigrants, a fear of 
similar treachery will make them renew the war, which many think is ended. 
Two weeks ago Dincaan was to have sent out two of his principal men to 
give further proof thet he sincerely desires peace ; but instead of these men, 
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there came two others with the message that the captains could not come ; 
and another messenger, who was in this neighborhood yesterday, states that 
they are afraid to come. ‘The more Dineaan distrusts the emigrants, the 
more they will distrust him. Report says, that the head man of the emi- 
grants has sent Dincaan word not to give himself further trouble, that the 
war shall be renewed. I do not know that this is true, but I expect to hear 
something like it before long. I have said thus much about the probability 
of a war again in this region, that you may know the reason why I think 
it doubtful where Dincaan and his people may be found six months from 
this date. At present have no plans or opinions regarding missionary 
operations in the Zulu country. Captain Jarvis, I believe, thinks there is 
no probability of a renewal of the war. 


State of the Native and Emigrant Population near Natal. 


But what are our prospects on this side of the Tugela river ? 

You have the views of Doct. Apams in the joint letter to which I have 
already referred, and which I subscribed, because I think we shall keep a 
hold of some sort on Southern Africa. In answering this question, the first 
thing deserving consideration is the fact, that the country from the Tugela 
to the Umzimvulu is claimed by the emigrants, to whom it has been ceded 
by Dincaan. With the question whether the Zulu king had a just claim 
to all this territory or not, I have at present nothing to do. ‘This wide re- 
gion, which is without limit inland, will soon be all taken up by the emigrants 
already here, those now on the way, and the multitude that will yet leave 
the colony. There are a good many thousands of black people who must 
remain in this region. ‘The white men will allow them to do so, but in 
what part of it, and under what circumstances, remains to be seen. In re- 
gard to them, I hear of only two schemes among the emigrants—the one is 
to allow the blacks, or if you please, to compel them, to choose a master, 
on whose place they may be willing to reside, and to whom they must be 
answerable for their conduct. ‘The other scheme, is to reserve for them a 
portion of land on which they may live. The more intelligent of the emi- 
grants are in favor of the latter scheme. Whether the blacks are to be 
allowed to hold this land in perpetuity, or be regarded as tenants at will, 
I have not heard. It is not likely that one of the emigrants has ever had a 
thought on the subject. But while I think that the emigrants, should they 
continue to govern this land, will make hard and unequal laws for the abo- 
rigines, I have no idea that they will do it with a design to oppress them. 
The Boers, as a body, intend to treat the blacks justly and humanely, that 
is, according to their ideas of justice and humanity. But the Boers, as a 
body, are an exceedingly illiterate people. Probably not one half of them, 
including men, women, and children, over the age of ten years, can read 
understandingly. 

In addition to this the emigrants have all their lives had more or less diffi- 
culty with the aborigines ; and this difficulty they ascribe to a want of pro- 
per laws for the people who have troubled them. ‘They will adopt only 
such regulations as they think necessary. What others may think of them, 
is another matter. 

“But what I have now written goes on the supposition that the emigrants 
will continue to rule the land they claim as their own, for which they say 
they have paid a great price, consisting in losses, in sufferings, and in the 
lives of many whom they very much loved. This dear possession, or rather 
the right of enjoying it as they please, may be sooner or later taken from 
them:* ‘The Governor of the colony has sent here an officer with a hundred 
men, Who has taken just ground enough to answer his present purposes ; 
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and from this he is not likely to be driven by the Dutch, who have an in- 
stinctive dread of government. All that they see or will understand is the 
fact, that they have room to run, which many of them will probably do a 
second time, should England’s authority, regarded as oppressive, be here 
established. Many, perhaps most of them, will remain, because this is # 
land flowing with milk and honey, compared with any part of Southern 
Africa I have seen. Water, so searce in all the other parts of the land, is 
in this abundant, flowing in limpid, noisy, living streams, that one looks on 
with admiration. I see no reason why this may not soon become the 
wealthiest and most populous part of South Africa, except in the very lim- 
ited intelligence of those who are likely to inhabit it. According to all pre- 
sent appearances, emigration from the colony has only fairly commenced, 
and therefore, there is little probability that the colonial Governor will 
be required, by the home government, to back out of the position he has. 
taken. 

But under the new administration, what will be the condition of the 
aborigines? This question I feel unable, with all my predicting propensi- 
ties, to answer, because I have no idea when this new order of things will 
be established. If at any considerable time future, all the most important 
matters regarding the aborigines, will probably be so arranged and estab- 
lished, that alteration will be impracticable. ‘The best arrangement, doubt- 
Jess, that could be made for the poor creatures, would be to allow them an 
adequate portion of land, and there settle them ina body. I have some 
hope that the emigrants will themselves make this arrangement. But should 
it never be made, what remains for us to do in behalf of the blacks among 
the whites? We must do one of two things; either leave them to their 
wretchedness, or ask for farms and build up institations such as exist in the 
colony—such as Bethelsdorp, and others with which you are acquainted by 
reading. With this one alternative before us, I do not know that any person 
would say that we ought to quit the field. But then it is lawful to ask how 
far itis expedient to attempt the conversion and civilization of a barbarous 
people, by means of such institutions. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this: we hope sooner or later, in 
one place or another, to have access to the people under Dincaan. The 
prospect is rather dark, but not absolutely discouraging. The people on this 
side of the Tugela may be allowed a tract in whieh they ean live by them- 
selves. In this case we should have an eneovraging field, so long as they 
remained undisturbed. Should they live scattered and where they can, you 
know what I think. The Lord reigneth. 


Respecting the emigrants from the Cape Colony, who entered the country 
adjacent to Port Natal, Mr. LinpLey remarks— 


But the emigrants must have religious teachers; yet itis far from my 
desire to be one of them. The field is, on many accounts, very encourag- 
ing; on others, would be very unpleasant. With their instruction in re- 
ligion, and in every kind of useful knowledge, our success is intimately con- 


nected. When I look at their want of intelligence, their want of religion, 
and their entire want of means for improvement in either, I am overwhelmed’ 
with dispair in regard to the aborigines. The emigrants are as willing to 
be instructed as any people I have ever seen. Let them be instructed; 
Tet them be truly converted, and feel the power of intelligent, Christian love ; 


and thousands of the aborigines will derive from it unspeakable blessings. 


Considering their ignorance, the farmers are the best disposed’ people I have 


ever met with. 
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From Port Natal, on the 12th of October, Doct. Apamg writes— 


We arrived here in safety on the 12th of June last, and have since been 
permitted to prosecute our missionary work without any serious hindrance 
arising from the unsettled state of the country. ‘The measles, however, 
which have prevailed with considerable severity and fatality, both among 
the emigrants and natives, prevented our commencing the school until quite 
recently. We have now several of our former pupils and others, and the 
school is daily increasing in numbers and interest. ‘The congregations upon 
the Sabbath are about as large as they were previous to our leaving. 

An important revolution has taken place in the Zulu country. A brother 
of Dineaan, the only surviving one, named Umpanpt, revolted about a 
month ago, and crossed to the west side of the Tugela river, near which he 
resided. He has heretofore been nominally an Induna of high rank, but has 
always lived very retired, never interfering with the affairs of the nation, 
and seldom going away from his place. From some late movements of 
Dineaan this man suspected that he had designs upon his life, and resolved 
to leave the country, with the few people under his authority, and place 
himself under the protection of the Boers. As soon, however, as his inten- 
tions were known, and he began to move, he was followed and joined by 
one Induna after another, with their people, until he found himself at the 
head of half of the Zula forces. He has recently been made king, with a 
great deal of ceremony, at the grave of Cuaka, near which he now resides. 
it is eight or ten miles west of the Tugela, and about the same distance from 
the sea. The people are still coming over to him, and the time is probably 
not very distant when he will be king of the whole nation. Dineaan, at 
the time of his brother’s defection, was engaged in war with Sorusa, a king 
of considerable power, living near the northwest limits of his country, by 
whom we hear he was beaten with severe loss. He has since sent a com- 
mando to take the cattle brought away by Umpanp1, but did not succeed. 
From all accounts it would seem that he has now but the remnant of an 
army, and that his reign, which has been emphatically a reign of terror, is 
drawing to its close. ‘The Lord’s hand is certainly in this event, and we 
regard it as auspicious in its bearing upon our missionary prospects. ‘Thus 
far it has not been attended with much bloodshed. Umpanpt appears to be 
a man of a mild and pacific disposition, and very desirous of living in friend- 
ship with white men. He has sent me a request to make him a visit, and 
expressed a desire to have a missionary come. He has now no fear ot 
Dineaan, and expects soon to recross the Tugela river, as the Dutch will 
not consent to have him live on this side of it. 

The native population of this part of the country has considerably in- 
creased since my visit in March last. There are now settlements all along 
the coast, from this to the Umzimkulu river. It is the intention of the Boers 
to make ample appropriation of land for the natives, and probably most ot 
them will remain where they now are. It seems to me very important that 
they should have missionaries immediately. It seems also very desirable that 
Umpannt should have a missionary, as he requests, as soon as possible. How 
much might be done by the blessing of God by exerting a good influence upon 
him in the commencement of his reign. The stations, Ginani and Hlange- 
zua, for aught I now of, might be resumed now, if there were men to occupy 
them. There are thousands of people residing upon the Tugela, from siaty 
4o a hundred miles from the sea, under the protection of the Dutch, who are 
ready and would gladly receive missionaries. The door is open to the 
Amasuazi, (Sopuza’s people,) the Amahluenga, and the other numerous and 
populous tribes to the northward. We hope to have the pleasure of wel- 
coming a reinforcement before the year closes. It seems important that the 
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Committee should operate vigorously in the field, if it is to be occupied by 
the American Board. 


Mr. Linp.ey writes from Port Elizabeth, where his family had been de- 
tained by ill health— 


Since I last wrote you two rather important changes have taken place in 
the affairs of Natal. Doct. Apams informs me in a letter not long since re- 
ceived, that about halfof the Zulu nation have revolted from Dineaan. The 
consequence of this to Dineaan is not merely the loss of half his strength, 
but the arraying of half his power against himself; and this, with the Boers 
to back the revolters, is equivalent to his destruction. Doct. Apams has no 
doubt as to the extent of this revolt, and there car be no doubt as to its final 
influence on the glory, and perhaps also the life of Dincaan. Although 
Doct. Apams is silent on the subject, I will venture to say that we now have 
access to half of the Zulu nation. In this view we may say that our pros- 
pects are brightening. I hear that Umpanpr1 is endeavoring to establish him- 
self in the confidence of the Boers; and if he sueceeds, the people still 
adhering to Dineaan must see that destruction awaits them, and will there- 
fore soon attach themselves to the strongest party. All Umpanp1’s interests 
depend on his keeping in favor with white men, and he will rejoice, though 
for a perfectly selfish reason, to have missionaries among his people. 

Another important event is about to take place; but what will be its in- 
fluence on our proceedings, time will show. A brig sailed on the 11th 
instant, from Table Bay to Natal, to bring away the 72d regiment of soldiers, 
sent there a year ago by the Governor of the colony. The emigrants are 
to be left entirely to themselves, to do what they please with themselves and 
with others. 

Emigration from the colony is still going on, and the spirit of it will pro- 
bably be much strengthened when it shall. become generally known that 
Dineaan’s power is broken, and that the British government refuse to exer- 
cise any control over the country occupied by the emigrants. But I will 
check my thoughts on this subject, as my present purpose is nothing more 
than to inform you that when this wind shall permit, I shal! sail with my 
family for Natal, to join Doct. and Mrs. Apams, in an open field, where there 
is work of one kind and another for a hundred hearts and twice the number 
of hands. We shall have to contend with a thousand opposing influences, 
which were not to be met when the field was first occupied. We need 
wisdom and a right spirit, and help from earth and Heaven. I need say 
ay to convince you that a little labor expended on our field would only 

e lost. 





From the Newark Sentinel. 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 
Opinions and Testimonies in favor of African Colonization. 


Unver the name Africa, in Postteruwayt’s Dictionary, we have the fol- 
lowing: ‘* It is melancholy to observe, that Africa, which has ten thousand 
miles of sea cost, should yet have no navigation. Africa, though a full 
quarter of the globe, and capable, under proper improvement, of producing 
so many things delightful as well as convenient, seems utterly neglected by 
those who are civilized themselves.” 

Wapstrom, on African Colonization, observes, ‘‘ that since he trod the 
fertile soil of Africa, and surveyed her rude, but valuable natural stores, he 
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has often been gricved and astonished that such a country should have been 
so long overlooked by the industrious nations of Europe.” 

Tuckey in his *‘ Expedition to the Congo,”’ remarks, ‘ that the extent of 
fertile land is capable, with very moderate industry, of supporting a great 
increase of population ; not the one-hundredth part of that which we have 
passed over, being made any use of whatever.” 

In Merepttn’s History of the Gold Coast, it is said, ‘‘ that the Gold Coast, 
as well as tropical Africa, is capable of affortling incalculable advantages, if 
the inhabitants can be excited to industry. It is enriched beyond the credi- 
bility of those unacquainted with it. ‘The hills are stored with various metals 
and minerals, and its valleys are blessed with a fertility scarcely to be exceed- 
ed by any country under the same latitude. There is a great variety of soil to 
be observed along the sea coast. As we advance into the country, the soil as- 
sumes a more uniform, and in general, a more favorable appearance ; and if we 
continue to advance, it will be found rich im the extreme, and in general, 
fit for every purpose. It is very remarkable that tropical Africa will be 
found, on examination, to possess the -richest soil on the whole continent. 
The general appearance of the country from the sea is that of an immense 
forest; high lands are seen in different directions, crowned with lofty trees 
and thick underwoods. ‘The valleys are in many places richly planted, and 
extensive plains are seen beautifully studded and decorated with clumps of 
trees and bushes. When we advance farther into the interior where there 
is more moisture, and where vegetation is more vigorous, the woods are 
stopped up with its luxuriance, so as to be almost impenetrable, and the sur- 
face of the ground is hid under a eovering of shrubs, weeds, and various 
herbs.” 

BEAvER, writing from Bulama, says, “ there’ are so many places whiere I 
could build towns, protect them, and insure success to cultivators, that if the 
good people of England knew but one half the advantages to be derived 
from colonizing this part of Africa on an extensive scale, you might com- 
mand half the money in the kingdom.’ Another writer, quoted by Wap- 
strom, says, ‘* | have, by observations, made in a four year’s residence, a 
moral certainty, that on a proper plan, a most lucrative, safe, and honorable 
traffic may he carried on from this quarter with Europe. The Grain Coast, 
from its fertility in rice, would, if a proper vent was opened, in a few years, 
produce of that commodity alone, and the finest in the world, an immense 
quantity ; and nothing is wanting but encouragement to produce great quan- 
tities of cotton, as fine as the East Indian; and tobacco, as the Brazilian ; 
also sugar, spices and indigo, infinitely superior to that of the west, and 
various drugs peculiar to Africa.’’ ** My plan would be to emancipate and 
civilize, every year, several thousands of the slaves, to dry up our great 
source of that diabolical commerce; and if not to produce liberty to the 
slaves in the West Indies, as least to meliorate their condition. | It is then 
very obvious, that by a regular code of laws, a well concerted plan of agri- 
culture, manufactures and commerce, and with little more money than would 
buy a cargo of slaves, a free commonwealth might be founded, which would 
be a sanctuary for the oppressed people of color, and gradually abolish the 
trade in the human species. In short, if a community of two or three 
hundred persons were to be associated on such principles as constitute the 
prosperity of civilized nations, such are the fertility of the soil, the value of 
its products, and the advantages of such an establishment, that it must, with 
the blessing of the Almighty, increase with a rapidity beyond all example. 
Such are the mildness of the climate and fertility of the country, that a man 
possessed of a change of clothing, an axe, a hoe and a pocket-knife, may 
goon place himself in an easy situation. All the clothing wanting is what 
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decency requires ; and the earth turned up two or three inches with a slight 
hoe, produces any kind of grain. An opportunity so advantageous may 
never be offered to them (the people of color) again; for they and their 
posterity may enjoy perfect freedom, settle in a country congenial to their 
constitutions, and having the means, by moderate labor, of the most com- 
fortable livelihoods, they will find a retreat from their former sufferings.” 

These very judicious opinions respecting African Colonization were 
written before any colony was planted on the western coast of Africa. 
They are from the letters of Mr. Smzatuman, who had been for years a 
resident of that country. 

“The idea of civilizing Africa,” says Tuckey, “by sending a few ne- 
groes, educated in England, appears to be utterly useless; the effect on the 
universal isnorance and barbarism of their countrymen would be what a 
drop of fresh water would have in the ocean.”’ ‘In fact, if we mean to 
accelerate the progress of civilization, it can only be done by Coloniza- 
tion.’’——** To accomplish this magnificent design in Africa, let us form agri- 
cultural colonies on its coast, which presents a variety of situations, where 
we shall be little or not at all disturbed in our operations. Let us kindly 
mix with the inhabitants and assist in the cultivation of their fertile soil, 
with a view of inviting them to participate in its inexhaustible stores, and 
in the concomitant blessings of improving reason and pregressive Coloniza- 
tion.” 

Mr. Apamson, a celebrated naturalist, who was sent to Africa at the re- 
quest of the French Academy, in 1753, observes, ‘ that the soil from Cape 
Blanco to the Gambia, though by no means bad upon the whole, is not to 
be compared in fertility with that of the country from that river to Rio Nu- 
nez, which is equalled by few soils, and excelled by none on the face of the 
globe. And the evidence given before the Privy Council, proves that the 
large extent of land just mentioned, wants nothing but skillful culture to 
render it more than commonly productive of every tropical article.’ 

‘*T hope,” says Beaver “that the day is not far distant, when some en- 
larged and liberal plan will be adopted to cultivate the western coast of Af- 
rica, without interfering with the freedom of the natives. Such a plan 
pursued with a liberal policy, is the surest way of introducing civilization, 
and at the same time of abolishing slavery.” All travellers seem to agree 
in their testimony of the fertility of western Africa. ‘The following, from 
the Travels of Park, is worthy of notice: ‘* It cannot, however, admit of a 
doubt, that all the rich and valuable productions of the East and West Indies 
might be naturalized and brought to utmost perfection in the tropical parts 
of this immense coutinent. Nothing is wanting to this end but example to 
enlighten the minds of the natives, and instruction to enable them to direct 
their industry to the proper objects. It were not possible for me to behold 
the wonderful fertility of the soil, the vast herds of eattle proper both for 
labor and food, and a variety of other circumstances favorable to colonization 
and agriculture, and reflect withal on the means which present themselves 
«{ a vast inland navigation, without lamenting that a country so abundantly 
gifted and favored by nature should remain in its present neglected and 
savage state.” 

““Those who are acquainted,” says Merepitn, “ with the soil and cli- 
mate of the Gold Coast, and have an equal knowledge of the West Indies, 
will doubtless agree in this opinion, that the Gold Coast has the advantage 
of the West India islands, not oniy in soil and cimate, but in seasons.” 

‘*T think,” says Dr. Linn, “it would not admit of a doubt, that if a 
tract ef land in Guinea. was as well improved, as the island of Barbadoes, 
-and.as perfectly free from trees, underwood, marshes, &c., the air would be 


eendesed equally healthful there as in that pleasant West India islapd.” 
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THE GREBO LANGUAGE. 


WE received not long since from Cape Palmas “ A Brief Grammatical 
Analysis of the Grebo Language’; the introduetion and conclusien of which 


we copy for the gratifieation of our readers: 


‘‘ The Grebo tribe is a community of native Afrieans settled along the sea 
coast north and east of Cape Palmas. The whole extent of their territory 
is about thirty miles coast-wise, and varying in width from five to eight 
miles. Within these bounds there are six independent dynasties, and the 
amount of the entire population is about twenty-five thousand. ‘Fhe Grebo 
settlement forms the southern boundary of what is denominated the Grain 
Coast; and the chief part of the people are evidently the descendants of a 
tribe well known to voyagers two centuries ago as the Mena people, (some- 
times spelt Manoo;) these people (Mena) were the descendants ef the Soko 
race, and after reaching the sea coast in the vicinity of what is ealled the 
Kroo country, they extended themselves along the beach north and south 
from the Bassa country to the Cavally river. 

“ The Grebo language therefore may properly be considered as a dialect of 
the Mena. Its similarity to the Kroo and Bassa languages is very obvious ; 
more in structure however than in words. Perhaps one-third ef the words 
in the Grebo dialect are the same in the Kroo ; and as many as one-fifth are 
m common use with the Bassa. 

“ The peculiar structure of these languages furnishes still more unequivo- 
cal evidence of a conymon origin. The tribes immediately in the rear of the 
Grebo country, as well as that of the other parts of the Grain Coast, speak 
a language that is evidently ef common origin with the Mena. And it may 
be ascertained in the course of time, that all of what is ealled the Grain and 
Ivory Coast, was originally settled by the same race, though they may have 
reached the frontier at distant pomts and at different periods. Within these 
bounds the different dialects are almost without number. [If one of these 
however is carefully systematized and reduced to writimg, it may serve as a 
common standard for all of them. What one of them bears the strongest 
marks of the origimal, or would be the most suitable one for a common me- 
dium, cannot be determined without more knowledge of them generally 
than is possessed: at present. 

* Less than fuur years ago there was not one individual in the whole tribe 
who knew a single letter in the alphabet, or had any idea that it would be 
possible to reduce the language to writing. And when it is remembered in 
connexion with this, that there was not an individual among them who could 
even speak the English well enough to be intelligibly understood on any 
other subject than that of trade, it will readily be perceived that every step 
that has been taken in the aequisition of it, will be of the utmost rmportance.”” 


‘“‘ The following specimen of Grebo, with an interlineal translation into 
English, will furnish a more satisfactory view of the structure of the lan- 
guage than can be derived from any given number of rules. An extract from 
' the story of Joseph and his brethren is seleeted as a suitable specimen for 
this purpose : 

‘‘Ne Yakobo @ teda a iru puh Igipi, oh muna tba tomu. Nema, 
Then Jacob he sent his sons ten Egypt, they went corn tobuy. But 
-Beyami Yosefi a deh-ah ya, -Yakobe- yednde* na -te; -A-pidawhanu 
Benjamin Joseph his mother’s son, Jacob did net himsend; he feared 
blidi te dina kra- «Ne Yosefi ma ibadio [jipi, ne 2 proda 
palavar some come hecatch. And Joseph was Governor Egypt, and he sold 
iba koh gnebo mah; Ne’ Yosefi-ah bebuhna oh dida gnebo te mah iba 
com fos wen to; sad Joseph’s brethbven they came men others with corp 
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tomu. Yosefi a yida a behuhna, ne a iboda no; nema a nu adui 

tobuy. Joseph he saw his brethren, andhe knew them; but he made himselt 
daba koh no mah; a pla, teh ah wo ne? oh pla, a wo 
stranger for them to; he said, where you from then? they said, we from 
Kenani, a di iba tomu. Yosefi a iboda a bebuhna, nema oh ye na 
Canaan, we come corn to buy. Joseph he knew his brethren, but they no him 
ibo. Yosefi a poda no mah, ah sebawude, ah di bleh yimu. Ne a 
know. Joseph he said them to, ye spies, ye come lands tosee. Then his 
bebuhna oh pla, a ye sebawude; nemaa di iba tomu. Gnebwi duh 


brethren they said, we no spies ; but wecomeccora tobuy. Person one 
a ka amu pepe; a ma hah gnebo; a ye sebawude. Nah leyidu bebuhna 
hehas us all; we are good men; we no spies. Your servants brethren 
puh-ha-suh. Gnebwi duh Kenani ne na ka’amu pepe; ynwadi ne denh 
ten-he-two. Person one Canaan is he has us all; youngone is there 
a buh mah gnina-yede nana; ne duh ye ne. 
our father with day this and one no is. 


“Some General Remarks on the Grebo Language. 


“The poverty of the language in point of words, is a striking feature. 
The people themselves, as their intercourse with civilized nations increases, 
and their own powers of thought and reflection are more extensively de- 
veloped, feel cramped in the use of their own language, and are forced to 
adopt a large number of foreign werds, which they readily do, by giving 
them a vowel termination. They have no words to correspond with think, 
forget, angry, happy, remember, consent, scold, agree, watch, husband, 
wife, &c. To say ‘{ think,’ a native would render it na woro ye, i. e. ‘my 
heart (mind) says;’ * forget,’ a hinuna Yosefi-ah te, i. e. ‘he passed by 
Joseph’s thing ;’ ‘angry,’ a pla si ne,i. e. ‘* his liver burns,’ or eh ya mu 
krah wud, i. e. ‘it has raised a bone inside of my breast;’ ‘happy,’ pla 
ble ne, ‘liver is settled ;’ ‘ remember,’ a woro bli ne kwah, i. e. ‘ his heart 
held it in hand ;” ‘ scold,’ a podi na iru, i. e. ‘ he spoke him badly ;’ ‘ con- 
sent’ and ‘ agree,’ a wai ne, i. e: ‘he willing is;’ ‘ watch,’ tu no yimu, i. e. 
‘keep them tolook.’ ‘ Husband,’ gnebiya, i. e. ‘a man;’ ‘ wife,’ gnina, ‘a 
woman.’ An iron pot is kobo-yah, i. e. ‘ white man’s pot.’ Pipe is tamai- 
yah, i. e. ‘tobacco pot.’ Umbrella is d kai, i. e. ‘cloth house.’ A ship, 
kobetonh, ‘white man’s canoe.’ Horse, kobosob, ‘ white man’s lizard.’ 
But for the derivation of words, see Grebo Dictionary. 

** The language is also highly figurative. When their rice shoots, they say, 
na blah mane, i. e. ‘my rice is hatched.” To smoke, they say, a nah ta- 
mai-yah, i. e. ‘he is drinking his pipe.’ ‘It is injured or spoiled,’ they 
say, eh hi bwi, §. e. ‘it passes dog.” * He is twelve years old,’ they say, 
a nuna yede puh-na-suh, i. e. ‘ he has made twelve years.’ ‘ He is drunk,’ 
hah ni na, ‘rum works him.’ Sea-sick, idu ni na, i. e. ‘the sea works him.’ 
To say ‘it lightens,’ yau a poyi, i. e. ‘the sky he winks his eyes.’ To 
thunder, it is teh mane, i. e. ‘the thunder bawls.’ Nuh hle, ‘the rain talks.’ 
Heide bi baka; ‘darkness lays on very hard.” Tomorrow, gninnami-gna 
mu, i. e. * the day that is going to give light.’ To consider, mi na luh yimu, 
‘I am going to look my head.’ You think me crazy, they would say, nah 
woro ye na luh wede, ‘ you heart says my head is broken.’ To say ‘Iam 
cold,’ khe ni mili, i.e. ‘cold works me;’ morning is, gniona-iru, i. e. ‘ the 
day’s child or children.” To mock, they say, a senane-na na wuna, i. e. 

_ “he has measyred my mouth.’ . ‘lo say, ‘he saw an angel in-his dream, they 
would render it, a yida enge duh a yaye kudi, i.e. ‘he saw an angel.in 
the stomach (or inside) of hisdream.’ ‘To say, ‘the cow is feeding by the 
side or in the edge of the corn,’ it is, bli di ne iba-ah gneh, i, e. ‘the cow is 


feeding in the corn’s teeth.’ ‘I'o say he grinds or guashes his teeth, it is, 
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‘he eats his teeth.’ The hem of a garment, ‘is its nose’ or ‘ear,’ so the 
end of a stick is its ‘nose.’ 

‘¢‘ Much the greater proportion of words in the language are monosyllables.. 
Dissyllables form the second class in point of number. The class of primi- 
tive words which have more than two syllables is not numerous. Words 
of four syllables are still more uncommon. And a primitive word of five 
syllables is not, I believe, to be found in the language. 

‘‘'There are two verbal resemblances between this and other languages, ex- 
cept of kindred dialects of the country, which deserve notice, ‘Phey have 
Greboized a large number of foreign words, and some of these are exten- 
sively used, but can easily be distinguished. A foreign word with a vowel 
termination is adopted without any alteration. If it has a consonant ter- 
mination, the tinal consonant is either dropped, or a final. vowel is suf- 





Greso Dictionary, By Rev. J. L. Witson, Missionary OF THE AMERI- 
can Boarp, at Cars Pramas, West Arrica, Prinrep aT THE Mission 
Press.—By the politeness of the author we have a copy of this work be- 
fore us. It is one of a series of a little volume in the Grebo dialect pub-- 
lished by the same gentleman. We being entirely unacquainted with the 
language cannot of course decide upon: the faithfulness of the work, but. 
from Mr. W.sen’s known. ability and industry, we are entitled to believe 
that it is executed with all the fidelity. and correctness that the nature of the 
circumstances will admit. It is not an-old and cultivated-language that the 
book designs to illustrate. It treads no beaten path, and is guided by no 
former lights; but aims, if not to compose euphony. out of. the most un-: 
earthly sounds, to restore order with the elements of chaos. The Grebo is 
the vernacular language of 70,000 immortals, and as these little unpietend- 
ing volumes afford to future missionaries a readier medium of communicat-- 
ing to them the Word of Life; Mr. W..is surely entitled to the thanks of every 
Christian and. philanthropist.—Liberia Herald. 





From Africa’s Luminary, June 24: 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.- 
TRIP TO JUNK. 


Dear. Brotuer Jayne,—According to the arrangement which we made: 
previous to my recent visit.to Marshall, a settlemeat‘of. American emigrants 
on the Junk river, that if any thing oecurred in the eourse of my journey- 
ings to or fro, which secmed calculated to interest our readers, the Luminary 
should have the benefit of it; I present-you with the following hastily written 
account. of the said visit :— 


You: are aware that: I was disappointed by the fellows: who had agreed 
days before to be at 8 A. M., on Tuesday morning for starting. ‘The con- 
sequence of this violation of their word, which is‘by no means-an uncom- 
mon thing with these Africans, was,.that it took us-three hours to collect 
another set of hands for our boat, and we did not finally Jeave until 11 o’clock. 
Three of the brethren by my request accompanied me, and we set off in 
good health and spirits. 

There are three ways in which this-said Jank:can. be visited from Mon- 
rovia. First, by taking the sea coast,. but which necessarily obliges us to 
encounter two barsj—ore in getting on board from here, and another in 
landing at Junk ; secondly, by walking the whole distance on a sand beach; 
and. thirdly, by going up-to the head of the Mesurada river'in a boat oF 
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canoe; then walking over a neck of level land which is only four miles 
across, and embarking again on the waters of the Junk, down which you 
can glide easily and safely to.the settlement. Of course, I preferred the latter, 
having a great antipathy to those bars, and no less to a walk of thirty or 
forty miles in loose sand. wi 

The Mesurada is extremely surpentine in its course. It was amusing to 
be steering sometimes east, then west, and sometimes north, and at other 
times south. ‘The river runs almost parallel with the beach in its general 
course, however ; and the noise of the surf can be distinctly heard for miles 
after ‘leaving Monrovia. About 1 o’clock we stopped to dine at a small 
native town, the head man of which, named Yeppah, sallied out to meet us. 
But as he did not invite us even to enter any of his huts—(no great disap- 
pointment however)—we landed our bex of provisions, which I had taken 
good care to have well stocked, and under the shade of a tree took our dinner. 
Such was the poverty of the natives in this place, that I could not purchase 
a kroo* of Cassavas to feed our boys, and of course we had to deal out our 
own fare. 

At 4 we arrived at the head of the river, which for the last mile or two 
dwindles away to a little crooked, narrow, shallow brook, requiring some 
dexterity at least in avoiding the obstacles around and beneath. At this spot 
a small native town is situated, and, as usual, a king. So we were introduced 
to his majesty, Mr. Dooney, and took our seats outside of one of his houses, 
our baggage being all landed and carried to the place. This is a beautiful 
situation. The town, consisting of a few houses only, stands on quite an 
elevation, and in every direction the eye is presented with the most pleasing 
prospect. Fancy to yourself extensive fields of grass, assuming precisely 
the appearance of a meadow in America, when after the first mowing the 
second growth begins to start, and an evenness, smoothness and richness, are 
the result, which obliterate all marks of the scythe. 

We were destined to spend the rest of this evening and night in Dooney’s 
town; for the transportation of our beat, on the heads or shoulders of na- 
tives, from this to the other river, was an affair not to be dispatched by them 
in a very summary manner. A long time to agree about the price, which 
was exorbitant,—to settle about the mode of payment,—to express their 
fears Jest they might not be paid at all,—show their natural cupidity and 
jealousy. But my detention here was providential, first, because my health, 
which had become poor on the way, required some attention ; and secondly, 
because an opportunity was thus afforded me of preaching the Gospel to 
these benighted heathens. After we had taken some refreshment, we ob- 
tained the king’s permission and assembled all hands for Divine worship. 
About twenty, men, women, and children, collected on the outside and under 
the wide spreading eaves of one of their houses, where, turning an old 
wooden mortar, of three feet long, up-side down, to serve as a stand for a 
light and books, we sang, prayed, and preached to them the words of eternal 
life. It wasa solemn time. Our interpreter became interested. He called 
ore of our boys whe could speak English te help him, that *‘ no word be 
lost.” With one on either side of me, a brief account of the creation and 
fall of man, and atonement and salvation by Jesus Christ was interpreted to 
them. Our interpreter became more interested, and suddenly stopping, 
turned to me, while I was pointing out the necessity of a change of heart, 
and asked, ‘‘suppose poor African man do good fash, no do bad, but he 
never hear ’bout God, ’bout Ged’s Son, ’bout new heart,—so he dead; he 
goup top? God take him?” Our feelings were excited at this inquiry, 
and we tried to teach them the way of life and salvation. 





* General term for half bushel. 
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After sleeping soundly on our cloaks in a hut, which Dooney appropri- 
ated to our use, we rose at five the next morning, by six collected the tardy 
boat-carriers, who insisted on being paid first, and then started to walk 
across. But if the scenery above described was like America, much more 
so were the fields through which we now passed. The same kind of 
meadow-looking flats, with the additional points of resemblance, that here and 
there, irregularly scattered, were to be seen trees as mueh like the American 
apple as I ever beheld, except a little difference in the leaf. Now and then 
a small piece of wood, very thick, reminded me of similar spots left by 
farmers among their meadow lands, and the mind was carried away (and 

ou know “how quick is a glance of the mind’’) to loved America. 

A walk of four miles, through some water occasionally, brought us up to 
the head of the Junk, where we launched our boat, Jaded her, took a hasty 
and cold breakfast and departed. Now followed an enchanting seene. The 
Junk river here, or rather this branch of it, is also very narrow and crooked, 
but very deep. On either side, as finely and thickly timbered a country 
surrounds the traveller as is enough to delight the lover of nature. ‘Tall, 
very tall, and exceedingly straight trees, of fine wood, are innumerable, and 
I could not but wish, that such a country was either in the hands of ether 
men who knew how to value it, or its present possessors elevated to do so. 
How easily a canal might be cut across, uniting both streams, enabling a 
great deal of this valuable timber being transported to. Monrovia, and even 
exported, and also rendering the carriage of building-lime, which they make 
quantities of at Marshall, easier and cheaper. 

The foliage of the trees meet over the narrowest part of the river, and as 
it was easly, only eight when we started, the rays of the sun did not reach 
us, but we glided on surrounded by a cool, bland, delightful atmosphere, 
rendered highly fragrant by the perfume which was exhaled from hundreds 
of rich water lillies of the purest white, and of several species that eovered 
the surface of the stream all around us. But as I brought home a specimen, 
I need describe them no more to you. The river widens gradually, becomes 
even more serpentine if possible than the Mesurada, and seems to run 
through a rich fertile country. Between one and two o’clock we stopped at 
a native town where a fine old African chief, Kimauxres, is the lord of the 
place. Here we were received very politely. A house to rest im, a chicken 
and some rice for our dinners, were all immediately furnished. The latter 
we kept for some future occasion, and after our boatmen had cooked and 
eaten, started at three P. M., but had poor hands, and did not arrive at Mar- 
shall until seven that evening. 

But I will reserve the rest of our adventures for a futere time. 


Yours affectionately, 
JOHN SEYS. 
Monrovia, June 18, 1839. 





“CLAIMS OF AFRICA ON THE UNIFED STATES OF 
AMERICA.’’ 


We have been favored with a pamphlet of twelve pages, bearing the 
above title, the worthy author of which has before contributed to our work. 
He has long been known as a devoted friendof Colonization, and has labored 
effectually to promote its interests. He shows himself to be well acquainted 
with the subject on whieh he writes, and points out with great clearness the 
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obstacles which prevent the colored man from rising to an equality with the 
white, in this country. Qn this point he remarks :— 


«‘ They can never rise in this nation to a perfect equality with the whites, 
while the laws of God, regulating our pereeptive and intellectual powers, 
continue to form our taste and character. ‘The experiment has been in op- 
eration above half a century, and in numberless results, during that time, has 
confirmed the opinion, that here they cannot rise. Should their warmest 
professed friends agree to unite with them and cast their lot in every social 
tie among them; were they willing to use such a privilege, it woald not 
only prove an enormous sacrifice of comfort, but it would turn to no good 
account in their day, nor in that of their children for many generations after 
them. However the ambitious colored man may be deceived and deluded 
by suggestions of his equality with all the members of the human family, 
as it regards our natural and inalienable rights, he has every evidence which 
can be had in the case, that his elevation to the enjoyment of such equality 
in this nation is hopeless. Whatever talents he may have received from God, 
his Maker; whatever attainments he may have made by the culture of these 
talents; however great his qualification fer eminent usefulness—all must be 
‘worse than wasted, if he wait, or attempt to improve them in conjunction 
with a people by whom his race is viewed with unavoidable associations of 
degradation. The ambition, or the feeling, by whatever softer appellation 
it may be called, which confines a man to such a hopeless sphere of effort, 
while another of higher, yea of highest usefulness and comfort might be 
impreved, will receive its own reward. I would not speak of the colored 
people among us by way of disparagement. No «an, possessing the sym- 
pathies of our common nature, can view their condition without emotions 
very different from those which prompt the language of reproach. We are 
called by every consideration that awakens the kindest feelings, to attend to 
their estate in the spirit of Him who descended from heaven to earth and 
‘went about doing good. We are under the highest obligations to do so. 

‘Let us cast our eyes ever the dength and breadth of our land—behold 
the colored man every where degraded. ‘Occasionally one and another, by 
industry, temperance, economy and talents, far above the rank of multitudes 
who have arrived at great eminence, have succeeded in mercantile, naval, 
mechanical, and other occupations open to all men, have become respectable, 
‘as far as skill and means of living secure respect; yet, for the want of that 
relief and liberty, which alone can insure to them a continwous ascent and 
which they cannet have in this country, their course is arrested, their career 
is prematurely terminated, and rarely, if ever, is there a successor of their 
own family to stand in their place. Instances ef such emergency, we ac- 
knowledge, are rare in comparison with the census of this population. Per- 
haps they occur-as frequently in their case as they would in any other branch 
of the human race in the same circumstances. They do occur; they arrest 
the attention ef the observing; by the struggles and disappearance of many 
individuals of them under the rolling waves of the adverse element around 
them, they awake the sympathies of those of us who are capable of feeling. 
They occur with sufficient frequency to teach us what this people might do, 
‘how much goed they would effect, if they were placed in circumstances 
like our own. The great mass of their population going down in fruitless 
toils, in poverty, in vice and misery, the invariable lot of human nature in 
their condition, present to our view a race in dreadful desolation.” 

‘The return of this people to Africa, and the distinguishing privileges 
afforded in Liberia, is an object of highest value for their attainment, and of 
noblest character for accomplishment by their best friends in behalf of all 
who desire to retunn.”’ 
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Tue Stave Trapvs.—Two American vessels of war were on the African 
coast by the last accounts, viz. the brig Dolphin and schooner Grampus. 
The former was at Sierra Leone 20th of March; the latter sailed from that 
place on the Ist of March, bound down the coast. A schooner from New 
Orleans, name not mentioned, was in charge of the Grampus, having been 
captured by a British cruizer. She was to be brought to the United States 
for trial. Captain Lover, of the Br. brig James Hay, which arrived here on 
Friday, states that during the six. weeks he lay at Sierra Leone, eight or ten 
fine brigs and schooners were taken, brought into port, and condemned. 
Among them were the shooners Asp and Lark, both from Havana, with out- 
ward cargoes. —New Jork Journal of Commerce. 





Tne writer of the letter from which we give the following extracts, is 
one of the most talented and inftuential friends of Celonization in Virginia. 
The approbation of such men is cheering: 


‘‘T am mueh gratified at the statements you give of the increasing pros- 
perity of the Colonization enterprize. The two last numbers of the Re- 
pository, afford a very pleasing confirmation of those statements. I have 
never been so gratified with the appearance of things in Africa, as at present. 
I think BucuaNnan seems to be the very man we want there. I am anxious 
to see our missionaries establish themselves in the interior. It appears to 
me that this must be our next onward step. 

‘* As far as I can discern the signs of times at home, they are all auspi- 
cious. The wise and the benevolent, it seems to me, with their attention 
turned towards the African race, will readily see that there is no feasible 
seheme before the public eye by which that race can be benefited on a large 
scale, except that held up by our Society. The people of the South too, 
who, if I know any thing about their sentiments, are in heart, true and sin- 
cere lovers of the negro race ; yes, strange as it may seem, more sincerely 
attached to their interests than any Northern of European philanthropists 
whatever. The people of the South, I trust, have seen by this time, that 
the true spirit of American Colonization in Africa is benevolent, and its le- 
gitimate action beneficent, to all with whom it has to do, white or black, in 
America and Africa.”’ 

‘*T shall continue ready, as for almost twenty years I have been habitually 
ready, to promote the interests of the Colonization Society.” 





A gentleman, distinguished alike for his talents and philanthropy, on re- 
mitting thirty dollars, contributed by his wife to constitute the wife of her 
Pastor a Life-member, and twenty-five dollars, collected in the congregation 
to which they belong, remarks :— 

‘* It will give me pleasure to procure what patronage I can in support of 
the interest of the Colonization Society. It promises to do more for the 


extension of Christian influence, and the mitigation of human suffering, than 
any other benevolent association.”’ 





[ Josseu Erten, Painter. | 
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